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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 



Til* design o? this little work is to provide for mission- 
aries, and for others who, like them, have little leisure for 
original research, an accurate summary of the doctrines 
of the Vedinta. If the people of India can be said to 
have now any system of religion at all, apart from mere 
caste observances, it is to be found in the Vedinta philo- 
aophy, the leading tenets of which are known to some 
extent in every village. The subject is therefore one 
of great importance, and the Vediniaaira ia generally 
acknowledged to be the most satisfactory summary of 
the modern phases of it. 

In the notes, I have endeavoured to furnish a full 
explanation of every difficulty, and of each point needing 
elucidation, and in so doing have drawn largely from the 
writings of well-known Oriental scholars. The text of 
the Ved&nta$irm which I have used is thmt published in 
Calcutta in 1875 by Pandit Jlvinanda VidytsAgara, with 
the Commentary of KpsubhasarasratL 

The following is a list of the works and editions referred 
to in the translation and notes. I am deeply indebted to 
Dr. Banerjea's Dialogutt on the Hindu Philosophy, and to 
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Dr. Fitzedward Hall's Rational Refutation of the Hindu 
Philosophical Systems. These two nit. in mv judgment, the 
most valuable works of their kind in the English language. 
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TCX years have elapsed since the issue of the first 
edition, and now there • a dnnaiid for a third. That 
the work has. in some uicnaurr, answer oil in purpose, 
several friends in India lave testified, und it has Uh»» 
my endeavour now to mako it stdl more useful. To 
tliis end the Sanskrit original has been carefully^ col- 
lated with six good mannscrij*-. and. as the result, a 
few milt mnslat ions, due to a corrupt text, have been 
eliminated. Of the edition* of the Vddniardra now 
extant, that in Dr. Baliilingk'a CAratoaaMw of 1877 i* 
decidedly the most accurate; but even that seems sus- 
ceptible of emendation in a few places, if tho MSS. 
which l have used are to be idled ujk>u. 

There weie also a few mistakes of another class, due 
to the influence of ‘Ignorance with ita two powers.’ 
For the removal of these 1 am chiefly indebted to my 
learned friend. Professor Cowell. The notes, too, have 
been thoroughly revised, and in many cases enlarged 
or rewritten. Nine rears’ study of the Upaaishads and 
their literature lias thrown more light on this subject 
also, and necessitated a modification of some views pre- 
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viously held which had been derived chiefly from the 
writings of others. 

When issuing the first edition I made no allusion to 
the number of Sadinanda's quotations, unverified in 
Europe, which I had succeeded in tracing to their 
source. Thu amount of time and labour involved in 
this search can be estimated by those only who have 
themselves been engaged in a similar task! Those 
which I eventually found in Surcfvaras yauhlrmnyii - 
tuldhi, a work which then existed in manuscript only 
but ho* recently been edited by myaulf in tho Bombay 
Sanskrit Scries, gave lite meat trouble; but I should 
have been spared it if 1 nad then possessed a copy of 
Rliu^lrtlia's Commentary, which, in at least two In- 
stances, names lh.it inutile as tho source of the quota- 
tion. For moat of the other non-Yedic references I 
went from book to book till 1 found them. That from 
the VdkymdkA was given me by Professor Cowell. 
Throe passage* which bullied mo in 1881 1 have since 
discovered in the I'anekadaM, but two or throe still 
defy pursuit. It is possible tiial they may have been 
taken from Surelvara’s voluminous Viritik* on tho 
Hrihadd ranyakoMultkya, shortly to be published in the 
Anandftfnuna Series, or from the VoTanUuhOui 

During the last ten years, several translations of 
Indian philosophical works have been published, and a 
few origiuai treatise* on tlie same theme. It may bo of 
use to students in India who are not Sanskritists. but 
who wish to explore more fully the Ved antic section of 
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this interesting field of study, to indicate a few of 
those which would be helpful. 

TV WCWly of tit By {V/r— A. O.ofh-- book full 

o{ mi-ml It form ol Tittori Onimtat 5 rr»o. l8$a 
TV Sifni^uw.KymM TruuiUal by Profcaon Gnr«ll *iyl Gough. 
TrUbaar’i Optrahii Sent* iSSi 

n» /wW-rf (* ■UmU/iI VullaUr -«k>. TreuikU.1 » )*n by Ur. 
A. v'rtus *n l pobtWtea u. n« /Wil U Broxiv. |wrk>Jiokl) for 
IBJ. 1SS4, ud 1886. 

TV lWJu M/ *V.Af T.kMlkUd by U» MB. KfeoUr. and pablUhtd 
la TV AWil t- l«»-Sj 

JIM* (MAoUwy Ihodm 1W —ful btea by Mr. 

IblmckMdra lk«. Hi.iM la OalratU. 

A I'mlut mi* « r*» PkMttpkf. *0 kci.rr.-.u., ,.mpolri by Hoi- 
Aalal 8artaoa N C FmJ. aaJ |aUM-l la Hmitm In 1M1 
TV k-llud k»t lno.Uu.1 by PraW* Cell. and 

pabl-h«d m *oL *»., part t. <4 tba /*-~T tf M. JtoyW 4 «M» 
AMkrty It bat l*rn npaiaWd la a •rjarai* fans. 

TU VMMU S 4 /-M, «lUi tba 0»Bralary a/ ftankartotUryn. TrantlaUd 
by Dr O. Tbibaot, and pahlab.d la U» .‘i-fW A«*a ./ I*/ A-t. 




Being now, i fear, at the end of my oflicial career in 
India, I would take this opportunity of stating, for the 
encouragement of others, what an unfailing source of 
pleasure and profit my Sanskrit studies have proved 
during the last twenty-nine yean. Au old missionary 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions, himself u 
diligent student, advised me in 1862 to take up ‘the 
'language of the gods,’ and I have had abundant cause 
to bo thankful for his suggestion. There is no more 
interesting country in the world than India, and a close 
acquaintance with its people, their ways, and their lite- 
rature, amply repays one. A young man, fond of 
study, whose lot is cast in that pleasant land, can find 
nothing more fascinating than the exploration of a 
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corner of the boundless field for research which lies all 
around him,— and one of its great charms is that there 
is still so much new ground to be examined. The 
beauties of the Sanskrit language alone afford sufficient 
to satisfy a lover of linguistics for a lifetime ; and if he 
can study it at the feet of an old .^istrt, he is in a more 
favoured position than ilic majority of students in Europe. 
And yet the number of Englishmen who make uso of the 
splendid and unique opportunities thus afforded them for 
the study of the put, or whu even make a persistent 
effort to understand the India of to-day. is painfully 
small. This may, in a measure, bo owing to overwork, 
or to waut of encouragetnsiil from the Government,— 
but Urn fact remains. An experience, however, of thirty- 
four years has shown me that thoso like the country 
and the people beet who have the wideet acquaintance 
with thorn,— aud that lack of interest is generally dne 
to lack of knowledge. 

G. A. JACOB. 
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INTKODl'CtORY STANZA. 



To the S«lf, existent, intelligence, bliss, impartite, 
beyond the rauge of speech and thought, the sub- 
strate of all, I resort for the attainment of tho 
desired thing.* 
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NOTES. 



NOTES ON INTRODUCTORY STANZA. 

“ All philosophy strives after unity. It is its aim, its 
task, to reduce complexity to simplicity, the many to the 
one.** 1 The Upanishads tell os that this was the aim of 
Indian philosophers, and they not always Bi4hmans, in 
very early times. In the Jfuudaht, for example, it is 
related that the illustrious son of &unaka approached the 
sage Angiras with due ceremony, and inquired of him what 
that was which, being known, all things would be known. 
Ho was told in reply that the wise regard ■ the invisible, 
intangible, unrelated, colourless ono, who has neither eyes 
nor ears, neither hands nor feet, eternal, all-pervading, 
•ubtilo and undecaying, as ths source of all things," This 
is, of course, Brahma, 1 too so-called Absolute of the Ve- 
d&nta, the Self of the vene before us; and tho system 
then evolved from the inner consciousness of those early 
thinkers, but modified it would seem by $ankaiichArya, 
and so stereotyped by his successors, continues to the 
present day ; and not only so, but whilst the other five 
schools have well-nigh ceased to exert any appreciable 

> MIWM TJUwW* p. 41& 

* Thu wed » Motor, and nM M be with the maaciilina 

Brahmi. a member e< the Hindu triad. It ia derirod from the root Br*K 
• to (row or locrra-, 1 and - |<r hap. .U earlier* ngalfVaUoo «ar lA. rr,„n. 
r«a» /ore* of maluri, regarded ** a apirttaal power, the power manifested 
mort fully in re^etahle, animal. and human hie. bat nayrbm prerent, 
though unarm." — Calcutta Smew, roL livi p. 14. Frufraror Max Mailer 
tblnk. that -In (hccaing tU mo to*, tb. aoe-at «*u» tried to upma 
•omething that -houM be neither nv- Mr female. that dioald be. In fact. 
»* far rumored frera weak h im an nature u weak human language eonld 
well expeeaa it ; northing that •bmdd to highw than maacil'M or 
feminine, not lower ." — OMnt Lai mm for 1878, p. 3IX. 
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influence, this ** has overspread the whole land, overgrown 
the whole Hindu mind and life." ‘ 

In this opening verse Brahma is described as 

1. Existent (tat). 

The Vedinta postulates three kinds of existence, which 
it terms true (pdramdrtkika), practical (eydtaXdrika), 
and apparent (pnUMdeHa). Brahma is the sole repre- 
sentative of the firs:. The second includes livara, indivi- 
dual souls, beaten, hell, and all phenomena. These are 
said to be imagined by ignorance, and to have no more 
true existence than things seen in a dream ; but men 
have practical dealings with them as if they truly existed, 
so they are admitted to exist praotically or conventionally. 
The third class comprise* such things as a mirage, nacre 
mistaken for ailver, or a snake imagined in a rope, which 
are the result of some defect, such as sbort-aight, &c., in 
additiou to ignorance. Yet it is believed that •• when u 
man on seeing nacre, takes it for silver, apparent silver is 
really produced ! " All these then are, from certain stand- 
point*, real cxistencca ; but, to him who has true know, 
ledge, the first alone is reaL* This theory of existence* 
is intended to explain away the finite and establish the 
infinite ; but it cannot be admitted to have been successful 
The existence of an invisible Being, entirely out of rela- 
tion to the world, and devoid of apprehension, will, acti- 
vity, and all other qualities, cannot possibly be established. 

2. Intelligence (cAil). 

This is the most common synonym of Brahma, but It 
is also spoken of — as, for example, in the Taittxriya Upan- 
uftad—is ‘cognition’ or * knowledge ’ {jndna). It must, 

> AMi Tkneit TX*rit$. j. J*l. 
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SOTES. 



however, bo clearly understood that It is not a cogniirr or 
intelligent. In commenting on the passage of the Upani- 
shad just referred to, dankarlcblrya say* : — " Knowledge 
is here an abstract, indicating cognition, not the cognitive 
subject, being predicated of the ultimate along with truth 
and infinity. Truth and infinity would be incompatible 
with it did it imply a subject of cognition. If Iho pure 
idea were susceptible of modifications, how could it bo 
pure and infinite? Thai is infinite uhich cannot bo 
demarcated in any direction. If it were a knowing 
subject, it would be limited by it* objects and its cogni- 
tions. . . . The knowledge of the absolute. spirit, like the 
light of the sun, or like the beat in fire, is nought else 
than the absolute essence itself." 1 

In the JftfffcUja UpaniikaA (ver. 7), too, Brahma is 
said to bo "neither* internally nor externally cognitive, 
neither conscious nor unconscious" This tenet is a neces- 
sity. For if Brahma were conscious, there would b« 
objects of consciousness, which would involve dualism ; 
for "wherever there is consciousness there is relation, 
and wherever there is relation there is dualism." * The 
Uindu pantheist, therefore, allying himself with "a 
soepticism which denies the validity of the primary 
perceptions and fundamental laws of mind," 4 calmly 
annihilates the phenomenal, and with it his own self- 
consciousness, by calling it all illusory. It must be 
understood that the only ground for supposing Brahma 
to be ' intelligence,’ is, that, in the state of practical exist- 
ence, cognition of an object can only be effected by 
means of the internal organ, and that organ is declared to 

• CafraOS Mm. »oL tart. p ip 1 /kid., p jp 

* Ami rW«. p *l> * /kid., p 419. 
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be itself unintelligent and to need an illuminator. The 
self-lnminoua Brahma is that illuminator! "It is not 
meant, however, that Brahma, by a voluntary exercise of 
hia power, illumines that organ, for Brahma has no such 
power. The idea intended is, that the internal organ, 
simply # by reason of its proximity to Brahma, which 
is unconscious, becomes illuminated, just as iron moves 
when brought near the magnet" 1 ' Intelligence,* there- 
fore, meant siTbply * self-1 u mi nousneas,’ and its exist- 
ence is surmised merely on the ground named above! 
But the internal organ' is a portion of the pheno- 
menal. and therefore illusory. So too must bo iU 
illuminator. Brahma, therefore, as • intelligence, 1 is not 
established. 

3. Biisa (Asm*} 

This has been characterised as “a bliss without the 
fruition of happiness," and rightly sa For absorption 
into Brahma is described s a a permanent state - resem- 
bling precisely that of deep sleep,"— “a condition of 
insensibility, ” — in which the emancipated spirit is with- 
out a body, mind, or cognition! Where is there sny 
room in such a state for joy 1 " But what, in that case,” 
says the author of the SdtMya-prarackana-lMsItya, 
- becomes of the scripture which lays down that soul is 
happiness? The answer is: ‘Because of there being 
cessation of ssiwry, only in a loose acceptation does the 
term happiness denote soul/ ... To move ambition in 
the dull or ignorant, the emancipated state, which really 
is stoppage of misery, Soul itself, is lauded to them by the 

* AidW p* »«->■&. 

• In Snaikrit, It cau-U <* — »•*, IvUki. ik«Mr« 

and <4 itta, and jH m ! 




